The Portuguese Nun

Tras-Os-Montes with round tambour hats and the capa de houras,
a cloak or mantle of parti-coloured cloth, worn with a great
hood, and heavy golden jewellery of Gondomar. Sometimes.,
also, a shepherd from the mountains of Estrela. They wear
thatched cloaks of straw, like a coat of yellow reeds, and their
homes are conical or beehive huts upon the green flanks of the
hills, among their flocks. They are Celestial peasants from old
maps or chests of lacquer, not out of place in this steep town of
tilted roofs and tniradors.

But we have not done with Portugal. Our subject takes us to
Beja, in the Alentejo, to the convent of the Portuguese Nun.
Her name was Mariana Alcoforado. She lived in the seventeenth
century, and is known to the world for her intrigue, and her
letters, with a Frenchman, the Chevalier de Chamilly. We must
describe, however, the approach to Beja. This is in the South,
for it borders on Andalucia. For mile after mile there is a straight
road across the plain. Sometimes, to either side, there are rows of
eucalyptus trees, with the nests of storks high in their branches,
in sign of Barbary or Tartary, or the far Orient. The white pallor
of this landscape is extraordinary. It is not the white of snow or
dust. The colour seems to come to it from its immensity. There
is no shade at all except the eucalyptus. Presently far away, a white
pyramid is seen, with other simple, cubical shapes at its foot, on a
hill in the very middle of the landscape. That is Beja. But the
simplicity of its bare outlines is how the imagination would con-
ceive of Andalucia. This is exactly the setting devised by Picasso
for the Spanish ballet of de Falk. We see the white walls, the
simple black cube windows. The walls, sometimes, have drawings
in charcoal done upon them. We could almost find the curtained
door, with the miller and his wife behind it, and await the entrance
of the Corregidor. It is a white square, or plaza. And, far away,
through a white archway, there is another town, a simple cube or
pyramid in the distance, and the blue sky. It is as though the
painter, in letting his imagination escape into the endless plain of
Andalucia, had reached to the far side of it, to the Alentejo,

The Portuguese Nun, Sceur Marianne, lived in the convent of
the Concei$&o, founded two hundred years before by the Infante
D. Fernando, father of the great Emmanuel I. Her grille* which
suggests in simile the spokes of her fan, has been removed from